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discussion which no one interested in the great themes of which it treats 
can affect to ignore. It is especially commended to those, if there be 
any such, who cherish the conviction that natural theology is a thing that 
has had its day and ceased to be. 

Theodore B. Foster 
Western Theological Seminary 
Chicago, III. 



RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 

A good book covering the general field of the philosophy of religion 
in a popular way comes from Francis L. Strickland, formerly president 
of Simpson College, Iowa, now professor of philosophy in the University 
of West Virginia. 1 The author has evidently a wide knowledge of phi- 
losophy of the past and present, and of the problems which confront 
the intelligent man of today when he considers the claims of Christianity 
upon his interest. The language is simple, avoiding unnecessary tech- 
nicalities, and the style fresh and clear. T&e book would be especially 
suitable as a college textbook, for giving ,jn introduction to philosophy, 
and for presenting and defending the Christian world-view in the light 
of contemporary currents of thought, both friendly and hostile. 

One brief chapter considers "Christianity and Philosophy" in their 
historical relations of the past. Another presents the philosophic world- 
views of the present. The twelve remaining chapters take up specific 
problems of theism and other elements in Christianity, and consider 
them from the philosophic standpoint. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the book is the chapter on "The 
Place of the Supernatural in the Christian Revelation." The author 
desires to avoid the idea of a miracle as a break in the lawful order of 
events, but is willing to admit a break in the "natural" order provided 
it can be shown to have "a harmonious relation with the larger moral 
order." On this ground he accepts the resurrection of Jesus and the 
objectivity of Paul's vision on the road to Damascus. It is doubtful 
whether the author has reached the best philosophical solution of the 
relation of natural and supernatural. The contribution of this book 
lies in its clear and popular presentation of a wide range of the best 
present-day thought favorable to Christian faith in a way to assist the 
intelligent young person to readjust, clarify, and confirm his ideas of 

1 Foundations of Christian Belief: Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By 
IVancis L. Strickland. New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. 319 pages. $1.50. 
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religion. It makes no original contribution to the solution of philo- 
sophical problems. A good analytical table of contents only partly 
supplies the place which an index might have taken. 

A more specialized study of important phases of Christian thought 
is given in the book entitled The Theology of Experience? The name of 
the book is likely to suggest a defense of Christianity or of some system 
of Christian doctrine on the grounds of experience. This is, however, 
not the general purpose of the book, and where such work is attempted 
it is unsatisfactory. The intention is rather to give a critical presenta- 
tion of the methods of deriving or confirming religious belief from expe- 
rience and thus to furnish a valid method for such use of experience. 
Dr. Hughes gives interesting, popular, and helpful discussions of mysti- 
cism, of the inward light of the Quakers, of characteristic experiences in 
the Wesleyan movement, and of the relative place and proper balance 
of intellectual, emotional, and volitional elements of experience in 
arriving at religious truth. 

Aside from some philosophical weaknesses, this book should be very 
valuable for the "ordinary working minister," from whose standpoint 
it is written, in indicating the various forms of religious experience, and 
the way to preserve a healthy balance in using them. 

The publisher's assertion on the wrapper of Balfour's Theism and 
Humanism 1 that "the fact arid reality of God are conclusively demon- 
strated by Mr. Balfour" would be more apt to prejudice the student of 
philosophy against it than in favor of it, since the conclusive demon- 
stration of the existence of God has never hitherto been accomplished, 
and one has reason to doubt whether it can be, or whether it would be 
well if it could be. But what this famous philosopher and statesman 
does attempt most students will probably feel that he accomplishes. 
He undertakes to show "that if we would maintain the value of our 
highest beliefs and emotions, we must find for them a congruous origin. 
Beauty must be more than an accident. The source of morality must 
be moral. The source of knowledge must be rational. If this be granted 
you rule out Mechanism, you rule out Naturalism, you rule out Agnos- 
ticism; and a lofty form of Theism becomes, as I think, inevitable." 
That does not yield a demonstration, but it does give valuable evidence. 

1 The Theology of Experience. By H. Maldwyn Hughes. London: Charles H. 
Kelley, 1913- 285 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

2 Theism and Humanism. [Gifford Lectures, University of Glasgow, 1914J. By 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour, New York: George H. Doran Co., 1915. xv+274 
pages. $1 . 75 net. 
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The book is mainly taken up with attacks, which finally seem entirely 
successful, on naturalism. Lectures II and III maintain the thesis that 
if our sense of beauty, our higher feelings of enjoyment of love and the 
lovely, are regarded as the mere accidental product of a soulless evo- 
lution — if in looking upon the beauties of nature we abstract all of our 
sense of it as an expression of a spiritual cause — such enjoyment will be 
very seriously impaired, if not destroyed. This argument, the author 
well recognizes, is not calculated to appeal to everyone, but will have 
much force with some. 

The fourth lecture argues that our higher and most treasured altru- 
istic ethical principles have in general no "survival value" for the race, 
considered as breeding animals, and must therefore on the naturalistic 
hypothesis be considered as accidents or even "mistakes." The author 
here will not convince us all that they must therefore be regarded as 
originated by some other force. His final argument, however, that the 
highest ethical principles are often the weakest in their appeal to us 
(" the good I gaze at and approve," etc.), but that theistic belief is the 
best factor we know of to give them compulsive force, is more 
convincing. 

But naturalism receives its coup de grdce in Part III, where Mr. Bal- 
four considers intellectual values. Naturalism asserts that without 
going outside of experience, or assuming at the start any reason or 
purpose or mental existence of any sort, it can explain all of our expe- 
rience. Balfour then challenges it to explain our "inevitable belief" 
in the external world. No one can do without this belief in practice, 
the adherent of naturalism least of all; but when he undertakes to begin 
with psychical states, and to get from them to physical causes in an 
outer world, he denies his fundamental principles. In order to have 
any philosophy at all he must assume an outer world corresponding more 
or less to our mental notions of it. Leslie Stephen then is obliged to 
abandon his fundamental principle, borrowed from Locke, of "not 
entertaining any proposition with greater assurance than the proofs 
it is built on will warrant," before he has any science to accept. 

Lecture VII shows that the most fruitful principles with which 
natural science has worked are entirely impossible of explanation as 
products of non-spiritual evolution or as inferences from experience. 
For milleniums scientists have held stubbornly to theories like the atomic, 
that of the regularity of nature, and that of the conservation of energy, 
which were not suggested by experience, but were constantly contra- 
dicted by obvious experience. The argument is too long even to be 
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outlined here, but it is extremely interesting and convincing. The con- 
clusion is that there is no rational explanation of these incurable tenden- 
cies of the human mind but in the hypothesis of a mind behind human 
minds. And thus we feel that after all Laplace did not put himself nor 
humanity beyond the need for "the hypothesis of God," even for 
physical science. 

Balfour's book is in clear, popular style, but the argument is deep 
and often subtle, not difficult to misunderstand. It is a book which 
every theistic philosopher should welcome, and with which every 
adherent of naturalism or agnosticism must reckon. 

E. Albert Cook 
Arlington, Mass. 

THE FAITHS OF INDIA 

The dominant impression one bears away from a careful reading of 
this volume 1 is that of a scholarly work full of balance, insight, and 
sympathy. Those who have read the half-pictures — most valuable 
though they be — of the Abbe Dubois' Hindu Manners, Customs, and 
Ceremonies on the one hand, and those of Sister Nivedita, Fielding Hall, 
and Mrs. Besant on the other, will find in this book a conscious endeavor 
to avoid these extremes by not merely giving facts, but by giving facts 
in such balance that the resulting picture will be true. Throughout, 
one finds a careful weighing of attainments and deficiencies, of merits 
no less than of defects. The author's insight is all the more valuable 
in that he makes the approach to India "neither as a Sanskritist nor as a 
missionary nor as convert to some Oriental cult," but as one who as 
professor of philosophy in Williams College and author of the Psychology 
of Religious Belief and What Is Pragmatism? has long labored at the 
problems of the psychology and philosophy of religion. It is this back- 
ground which has made such a book as this possible after a mere nine 
months' stay in India. 

The author's object has been to present Indian religious life as it is 
today. Seven chapters are given to the various aspects of Hinduism, 
three to modern reform movements, while very discriminating chapters 
deal with the Theosophists, Kabir Panthis, Sikhs, Jainas, Moham- 
medans, and Parsees. The four chapters on Buddhism are noteworthy, 
especially the one on the "Value of Buddhism and Its Springs of Power," 
where the strength and attractiveness of this great religion are so set 

1 India and Its Faiths: A Traveller's Record. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 476 pages. $4.00 net. 



